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“ Promptito improve and to invite, 
‘© We blendinstruction with delight.” 
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POPULAR VABRBS. 


** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 











FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
FRANCES, 
OR THE EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 
(Concluded.) 


The following morning, while Sir James, Mrs. 
Morven and Ellen were taking an 





airing 


casioned you ; but we have had a lesson, which 
I trust, will prove salutary; and now tell me, 
my own Frances, can you consent to leave this 
gay metropolis, return with your Edward and 
ratify these vows, which will make me the 
happiest of human beings?” 

«“ Ah Edward! how unnecessary that ques- 
tion—but tell me, have you lately seen my 
mother? and what,’—she asked, with an 
apprehensive look, now for the first time no- 
ticing his dress; “ what means that mourning 


Frances, who had declined accompanying them, garb?” 


being in low spirits, having now almost ceased | 
to expect any tidings of Edward, had retired | 


“ My dear Frances, [have much to tell you, 
but you are agitated and I will defer my rela- 


to her room to indulge the melancholy with tion.” 


which her whole soul was filled. The novelt 


“Qh no! dear Edward, I beseech you tell 


of a residence in London had, together with’ me now, and do not keep me longer in sus- 
the hope with which she could not but flatter pense.” 

herself of soon hearing from him, for a while; “Since you will have it so,” replied he, « I 
drawn off her mind and prevented her from) will begin by answering your first question, 
dwelling upon the past: but the novelty was about which you no doubt feel anxious. IL have 
now over and the hope almost extinc’. While,seen your mother and left her well a week ago; 
indulging in her melancholy retrospections, a and now I will begin my relation of what more 


maid entered and told her that a gentleman, 


below wished to speak with her. 


particularly concerns myself.” 
“ When I left you, four months ago, my 


“ But did he not send his name, Nannie ?”| feelings were so excited, that I thought the 


enquired Frances. 


“Yes madam” answered she, blushing, “ but, 
John stopped me in the hall to speak to me, 


and I have somehow, entirely forgot it.” 

A good deal surprised and wondering what 
a stranger could want with her, she de- 
scended to the parlour, the door of which was 
opened at her approach, and she found herself 
clasped in the arms, not of a stranger, but of 
her own, her long lost Edward. Surprise and 
agitation deprived her for a moment of sense, 
but when she returned to recollection and to a 
certainty of the happiness now in store forher, 


she perceived Edward bending over her with 


looks of the most impassioned tenderness. 

“ Ah Edward,” she exclaimed, “ have you 
forgiven my wayward folly ?” 

“ Say not one word, my beloved,” replied he, 
* we were both to blame, but [ was much the 
most so, and if you can forgive me, I never can 
‘forgive myself, for all the distress 1 have oc- 
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farther I could get from you, the better I 
shoud feel, and [ rode at my utmost speed ; 
but ere the day had closed, 1 began to reflect 
that possibly I had been too hasty; yet the 
manner in which you had refused all explana- 
tion occurred to me, and again I posted forward 
for several days unheeding whither L went: 
but finally directed my course to the nearest 
seaport, and there einbarked for France, as I 
had directed my servant to follow me to Paris, 
leaving him behind, when I started, with a faint 
hope, that he would bring a letter fro:n you, 
explaining the cause of ay misery. Before 
I reached Calais, however, the agitation of my 
mind and my hard travel, almost without sus- 
tenance, brought on a fever. As soon as I 
landed [ was obliged to take to my bed and 
call a physician; and for six weeks L lay upon 
a bed of sickness from which I neither expect- 
ed, nor wished to arise; but at the expiration 
of that time I began to recover, and when able 
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ney, and when I reached Paris, found as I 
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to walk appeared but the shadow of my former 
self. Knowing that my faithful John would 
suffer much frum his anxiety on my account, 
as svon as [ was able, I proceeded on my jour- 


expected, John, in the utmost anxiety cencern- 
ing me. The hope, which K had not entirely 
relinquished, of receiving a letter of recal from 

ou, was now at an end; for he brought no 

etters, except one from my sister, earnestly 
enquiring the cause of my sudden journey, 
saying that she would go immediately to you, 
but was prevented by my father’s being at- 
tacked by a fit of the gout, which for sometime 
must detain herathome. Thus bereft of hope 
I felt myself the most miserable of men. But 
why, my dear Frances, should I trouble you 
with all 1 felt and suffered, suffice it to say, I) 
soon left France for Italy, without leaving any 
directions where letters might follow me, un- 





certain myself where I should stop. But after 
rambling over every place visited by travellers, | 


would not allow of my going from home so 
soon, nor humanity, that I should leave m 
afflicted sister: | therefore wrote to you, atl 
that I would have said, and sent the letter 
express; but by the return of my messenger 
received only a few lines from your mother, 
informing me where I might find you. This 
information was a disappointment for which [ 
was not at all prepared; I now saw that you 
would be surrounded by admirers, and feared 
that my long silence had given such offence, 
that vou would be induced to listen tu some 
happy mortal, more favoured than the rest, 
and I be doomed to hopeless misery ; but de- 
termined to put an end to my suspense as soon 
as possible, | visited your mother, who assured 
me my fears were groundless and that when 
visited London I should meet a favourable 
reception. 

Thus reassured, I returned home and set 
about making the necessary arrangements for 
a journey to London, resolving to take my 


little heeding what I saw, I at length deter-|sister with me who readily agreed to any 
mined to retrace my way. Feeling a restless- thing, which was to re-unite the two beings 
ness which impelled me to be constantly mov-| whom she best loved. As soon as our arrange- 
ing, I soon arrived at Paris, profiting in nothing| ments were completed, we set off, and atter 
by wy travels in Italy, except in health ; the/ travelling as expeditiously as possible, at length 
salubrious air of that climate having done much arrived in London. 

in that respect. Upon my arrival, I was sud-| “ And now my own Frances,” said he, as he 
denly raised from the depths of despair, to a|tenderly wiped away the tears which had 
rapture that knew no bounds; for there, dear-| flowed plentifully during his recital, « I have 
est Frances, [ found your invaiuable letter, again pained that tender bosom; forgive I en- 
which I ought to have received some weeks treat you, all the misery which I have made 
before. I had scarcely perused that, to me,’ you suffer, and be assured henceforth it shall 
delightful epistle, when another of a far differ-|be the constant study of my life to make you 


ent kind was put into my hands; it was from! forget that you was everacquainted with grief.” ' 


my sister, desiring my immediate return, if I; “ Generous Edward,” said Frances, tenderly 
expected to see my father or brother alive,' smiling through hertears—* generous Edward! 
who were both suffering under a high fever/|it shall also be my study to make you forget 
from which there was very little hopes of their! that ever you had cause to think me capricious 


recovery. 

- “7 jost not a moment, but travelled night! 
and day until I reached Devonshire and alight-| 
ed at my father’s door. My sister,met me, 
and after a warm embrace informed me that! 
our brother had just expired, and it was thought | 
our father could not long survive. * After Julia 
had prepared him for the interview, I followed | 
to his chamber, and our meeting, though affect- 
ing, appeared to afford him much consolation. 
He had expressed great anxiety previous to 
my arrival, lest I should not arrive in time 
tu receive his parting blessing and be present 
to support and comfort my sister at the trying 
moment. In about two hours after my arrival, 
he expired in my arms resigning his soul into 
the hands of his Maker without a groan. I 
will not dwell upon this part of my narrative, 
but merely tell you, for f knew you will not 
love me less on that account, that for a few 
days, so great was my grief that even the re- 
collection of you, my» sweet Frances, never 
once occurred to me. But no sooner was the 
first shock over, than the image which had so 
long reigned in my breast with such absolute 





sway again resumed its empire. Propriety 


and unfeeling—But where is Julia, did you not 
say she accompanied you?” 

“ Yes, and she waits most impatiently to see 
you; thedear girl has kindly borne with my im- 
posranene suffered me to hurry her on,scarce- 

y taking time for necessary rest by the way.” 

In ten minutes more Frances and Julia were 
locked in a close embrace. ‘They soon re- 
turned to Grosvenor Square, and when Sir 
James, Mrs. Morven, and Ellen arrived, they 
were not a little surprised to find Frances with 
joy beaming in her eyes, seated between a 
gentleman and lady, to whom they were total 
strangers: but a second glance, which Ellea 
cast at Edward, and she recognized and cor- 
dially welcomed hin: to town. ‘The cause of 
her friend’s altered looks were now understood, 
and she gave her a look of congratulation and 
sympathy, which Frances answered with one 
equally full of meaning. After an introduc- 
tion to Sir James and Mrs. Morven they soon 
entered into a conversation, in the course of 
which, Edward acquainted them with Mrs. 
Neville 's wish that her daughter should return 
with himself and sister. Ellen regretted the 
idea of a separation so soon, but said she would 
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yield with as good a grace as she could, as she 

knew she ought not to be 6o selfish, as to mo- THE TOURNAMENT. 

nopolize her fair friend. The sun had reached its meridian, when the 
n the course of the morning, Lord Wilmot clash of swords and coated mail ceased to 

called and was introduced by Frances to Kd-| vibrate, and the intense interest excited in the 

ward, as a very particular friend, and the two | preceding combat (between a knight, whose 

gentlemen were mutually pleased with each) bravery in various encounters had received 


FROM THE LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 


other. Lord Wilmot, from the moment, 
Frances had made him acquainted, with the 
state of her affections, had ceased to regard 
her otherwise than as a friend; and in that 
character had continued to visit her; still ad- 
miring her more than any other woman, but 
it was the admiration of a very partial friend, 
which she repaid with an esteem, for which ma- 
ny of her adinirers envied him. He was much 
struck by the interesting appearance of Julia, 
whose mourning dress was extremely becom- 
ing. With an uncommonly prepossessing 
countenance, and elegant form, she possessed 
a highly cultivated mind; and in her manner 
there was a nameless charm, which few could 
resist. This secret charm, Lord Wilmot felt; 
and wondered at himself, that he, who a few 
weeks ago had thought no woman would again 
have power to excite in him such emotions, 
should feel so suddenly, an admiration, which 
after an hour’s conversation, he began to think 
would soon, if the acquaintance continued, 
grow into an absorbing passion: having heard 
that Edward and his sister were to remain at 
Sir James’s, he soon after retired. The next 
day he insensibly took the way to Sir James, 
and Col. Douglas, who had been absent on a 
journey, having returned, now joined them, and 
our party was complete. 

The following Monday, Sir Edward, Frances, 


|many a prize, and had been rewarded by inany 
a clap from the fairest hands, and a stranger) 
was turned on the elegant, though muscular 
figure of the unknown victor. 

The alinost breathless pause in the surround- 
ing galleries, and the sudden turning of the 
brightest eyes, and sweetest smiles on him, 
onl not unfrequently a richly embroidered 
scarf, or *kerchief, dropped as he passed, and 
which he universally returned with a graceful 
bow to the disappointed bestowers, who expect- 
ed he would gratefully entwine them on his 
arm, and appear at the banquet with them, 
seemed to confuse him ; for he tottered rather 
than walked to the feet of the lovely bestower 
of the wreath—the youthful Mary Tudor! He 
knelt gracefully, but his visor was still down. 

“Sir Knight, the visor must be raised. We 
must see the brave champion of our lovely 
consort,” said the infirm Lewis the Twelfth, 
as Mary held the prize over his head. 
| Each eye was now rivetted—the visor was 
raised—a general buzz of admiration ran 
through the court—the wreath fell on his brow, 
and Mary fainted. All was now consternation 
‘and wondering: the Queen was borne from 
‘the tent, and Lewis, imputing her sudden 
illness to the intense heat, stopped to enquire 
after the health of the vanquished knights, and 
‘then turned to bid the victor to the banquet. 











and Julia took an affectionate leave of their| But he was gone; and the surrounding officers 
friends in Grosvenor Square. Ellen, who was, were in vain questioned, respecting his sudden 
to become a bride in a tew weeks, had calcula-| disappearance. A cloud passed over the brow 


ted upon having Frances with her at the time; 
but as this arrangement was broken in upon, 
she promised her frieud that she should re- 
ceive her first visit, and Lord Wilmot who 
had called to take leave of them, requested 
that he might be allowed, to make une of the 
happy party ; having received a cordial invi- 
tation for that, or any other time, from Sir 
Kdward and Frances, he cast an appealing look 
at Julia, to know whether she also would give 
hima welcome, of which, with a smile anda 
blush, she then assured him, and the party set 
forward with pleasing anticipations of the 
future. A fewday’sdelighttul travel, brought 
them to Mrs. Neville’s door, and Frances was 
once more pressed to the boson of her affec- 
tionate mother. 

ihe following week was fixed upon, at the 
earnest svlicitation of Edward, for their mar- 
riage, which was to be private on account of 
the recent death of Sir Robert and his son. 
‘Thus every thing being arranged, and with 
such prospects before them, Sir dward, with 
his beloved Frances, experienced a happiness, 


ff which but for the late melancholy event would 


jo Lewis, and, leaning on his gentleman, to 
‘support his agedsteps, he proceeded to Mary’s 
work-room, where he fuund her seated at a 
piece of ‘Tapestry. but her thoughts were 
wandering ; for her fingers rested on it, and it 
was some minutes ere she perceived Lewis, 
from whose brow the cloud had passed, and 
was succeeded by the kindliest smile, as he- 
kissed the pale, marble brow of the Queen, 
and inquired if she were recovered. 

« Better—far better now,” she said hurriedly 
and turning her face from his view. 

«And now, Mary,” said Lewis, as. she dis- 
charged her attendants.at ms bidding, “now, 
Mary, answer me truly, knew you your cham- 
pion? But 1 will not pain you by asking a 
reply; that ores cheek, but now so pale, 
has answered fully. Oh, Mary! hadst thou 
confided in me thy wishes, all had been well. 
I indeed ought to have known that beauty and 
rank like thine, must have drawn around thee 
many admirers, amongst whom thy young heart 
had selected its own to reign in, and live for— 
but L did not—” 

“Forbear, forbear, Lewis, my husband, my 
king! Kach of your words is a dagger. 1 wis 
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not attempt to deceive you. I own that my; “Then call me not Mary,” she replied, in 
champion of to-day, and myself—yes! we!a tremulous voice; “for 1 then forget myself, 
lighted our mutual vows, forgetting in the; You must he gone and remember Mary Tudor 
eveiling name of love, that my fate was not at|but as the wife of another.” 
my own disposal; and where amongst the} “ Mary, I can never forget you; acknowledge 
Princes and Kings of Europe, could 1 have| the same on your part, and I will leave you.” 
chosen so well as here? Believe me, I am} “ Would it not be kinder, and more honour- 
happy, very happy, and I ask pardon for my/|abie, to bid me forget you, Suffolk ??” asked 
weakness.” Mary rather reprvachfully. 

“Pardon, Mary! ‘tis I should ask that.; “It would, it would, Mary; but, surely, 
Would I could make thee happy by the sacri-|‘ forget’ is a bitter word, Forget! no! no! 
fice of my few remaining years,” said Lewis’ Mary, I cannot say that; so, fare thee well, 
as a large tear dropped from his eye, and tric- dearest. I go lest thy pure name should be 
kled down the snowy neck of Mary, who was sullied by remarks on this visit.’ 
also weeping even to sobbing. “ And happy! “ And fare thee well, dearest Suffolk for the 
thou art not, Mary; so belie not thy heart— last time. But, first tell me how long will 
think what must be my feelings, fur 1 love your stay in France be F” 
thee as my heart’s blood, ay, and pity thee,| “ As long as the tilt or tournament proclaims 
even though I know thy heart, and—no, | will te beauty of Mary ‘Tudor; for I would not 
not say thoughts—for thou art too pure for that— | that any arm but this should bear the prize of 
are with another. Fare thee well, Mary till that. ’ 
we meet again at the banquet, when | hope to} “ Ah, braggart! Then you think no other 
see thee more cheerful,” he said ; and, pressing can bear the prize while you are here ?” said 
her to his bosom, as a father would a cherished Mary. a sweet sinile playing on her mouth, and 
child, he left the room. ‘in her eyes, and which appeared more natural 

Mary was now alone, and throwing herself to her than tears. 
on her knees, she burst into a passionate flood, “No,not abraggart, Mary; for I know well, 
of tears, then more composedly, buried her what strengthens my arm in the cause, does 
face in her hands, and bared her heart to her not nerve theirs,’ answered Suffolk. 

Maker and to her own scrutiny. | But even now, Suffolk, we were bidding 

«Oh! how have orm | myself,” she farewell—you must be gone. Fare thee well! 
exclaimed, as she rose from her mental prayer. fare thee well !” 

“1 had flattered my heart—I did think 1; “And, farewell, Mary! dearest, fare thee 
had triumphed over that weakness. But I well! We meet not again, Mary, except for 
have not, else why this emotion on unexpect- our mutual happiness,” Suffolk, hastily snatch- 
edly seeing him? Was it the sudden shock? ing one kiss from her hand; and, his bosom 
Oh, no! oh, no! I feel—’tis useless to imagine heaving—his voice choking with emotion—he 
otherwise—I know that Suffolk alone has my left her. 

heart, and ’tis only gratitude I feel towards Another hand than mine will distribute the 
Lewis; and my conscience whispers, “ Is it prizes tomorrow,” she exclaimed, as he closed 
thus a husband should be regarded ¢ and I can thedoor; then, summoning Anne Boleyn, and 
but answer, No. Oh! Suffolk ! Suffolk! why her chief tire women, proceeded to her toilette 
did you come here?” with an aching heart. ‘Though a smile quiver- 

When she uttered these words she was pa- ed on her lip, and deceived her husband and 
cing the long corridor which skirted her her attendants, a closer observer might have 
apartment. traced a deeper feeling in the half-breathed 

“ Why came I hither, Mary!” said the soft sigh, the fixed, the scarcely conscious look of 
tones of a voice she well knew. “ Why came) Mary. 

I hither—can not your own heart tell you, Whenshe appeared at the banquet Lewis 
Mary?” welcomed her with a smile. She was frequent- 

«Suffolk ! Suffolk! I meant, why came you ly pained by ‘ wonders’ who the stranger might 
to France? I little thought you would pain be, remarks on his bravery, and praises of his 
yourself and me by attempting an interview. manly beauty. At these moments the colour 
And, now I| think of it, which of my attendants fled from her cheek, and a tear would stand 
ain | to consider as abetting such an attempt.!on her long silken lashes—for it is not blushes 

“ Ask me not how I came here, Mary; but alone that mark emotion. No; a blush may 
rather, now | am here, spend the precious! rise at the mention of a name which does not 
minutes in talking of the clear, deep blue hea-| touch the heart, but woman can still these 
vens, and spangling stars, that shed their pale | speaking signs when she truly leves, though 
bright light over us the night we plighted our|her heart be bursting; and then, in the deep 
mutual vows—at the moment both you and 1 | night or in solitude, how sad the conflict ! 
forget you were England's Princess.” Days sped their way but slowly to Mary. 

« And now, Suffolk,” interrupted Mary,“ we! She learned that Suffolk bad quitted France, 
both forget that Lam the Queen of France.” | and that many a heart had left its native soil, 

“Oh, no! no! Mary, 1 cannot forget that—/and accompanied him to merry England 
how can I ¥” Lewis’s health was gradually declining, and 
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Mary watched over him with fond solicitude ; 
and though she sometimes drew a comparison 
between her present occupation, and what she 
would have been if Suffolk’s bride, she was far 
happier than she had been some time previous. 

“ Mary,’ said Lewis, often ; “* Mary, I shall 
in a very short time lie wi’ my fathers—but 
why is this?” as he felt her tears trickling 
down his hand, as she would press it to her 
lips, and to her heart, which was too full to 
speak ; nor indeed could she have told why she 
wept. Then he would continue—* Mary, you 
are burying ina sick chamber the bright morn- 
ing of your youth, and do you weep when my 
death will free you from such a sacrifice? Mary, 
you have set a pattern for high and for low, 
and may God in his infinite mercy reward you. 
I should weep, teo; dearest, but I feel con- 
scious you yet will shine the brightest in hap- 
piness and beauty at your own splendid court.” 





So spake Lewis one morning, as Mary stood 
beside him. She held his hand, her coral lips) 
were pressed on it, and her eyes were raised | 
to heaven, but she spoke not. A dead silence, 
reigned in the room, for the officers and at-| 
tendants vainly strove to withhold the tear, and | 
they appeared fixed in their respec. 7e places, | 
such was the deep interest of the scene. 
appeared as the eternal farewell between an 


aged father and a beloved daughter; and Ma-, 


ry’s fears were true: not one thought of Suf- 
tolk crossed her mind at that moment—she | 
felt she was parting from a husband, and she) 
would at that moment have given worlds to) 
save his life. She clasped his hand tighter, | 
for she felt itrelax from its pressure—she fixed | 
her eyes on him, his lips moved—all was over—| 
and she was borne to her chamber in a state of, 
insensibility ; while all, from the palace to the 
cottage, lamented the death of “ Lhe Father 
of his country.” 

‘he funeral was past, as was the coronation 
of Francis. In the gaiety of the latter, Mary 
had not taken any part, and only very few had 
spoker with her since the death of Lewis, nor 
could her mind find aught on which it might 
repose. Whole hours passed without her at- 
tendants hearing her voice. Every stratagem 
was tried, but unavailingly, to withdraw her 
from her solitude. 

She had been sitting as usual one evening, 
her eyes resting on the glorious retiring sun 
as he glided towards the west, gilding every 
object on which he looked, and reflecting his 
broad halo in the glittering lake. But Mary, 
though her eyes were beut towards it, saw it 
not, beautiful as it was. 

“ He is no doubt better employed than in 
thinking of me,” she murmured ; “ winning the 
smiles of some fair, favoured one. Yet me- 
thinks one line he might have sent in the pack- 
ets of condolence from England. Lewis, 
would I had died with thee! my heart had a 
resting-place when thou wert alive, but now 
iseem an isolated being. ’ 


It) 


Suffolk’s! A joyful smile, and a blush, spread 
their brightening influence over her face—the 
half formed tear died in its embryo. 

“ Isolated, Mary !” he continued, “ what 
were sou conjuring to ymur mind? Did I not 
say truly, that when we met it should be in hap- 
piness ?” 

“ [ know not yet what is your errand, then. 
how can I answer ?”? asked Mary, with a speak- 
ing glance of tenderness 

“In the first place, Mary, I am deputed by 
your brother to be your escort to our own white 
cliffs, and, in the next ” he stooped, and 
whispered in her ear with a saucy smile, to 
which she returned a momentary gaze, and a 
deep-dyed blush. 

« And when am I to hold myself in readiness 
for our departure, Sir Knight?” 

** As soon as wind will answer my wishes, 
sweet Queen, for I will call you so now, there 
is no pain attending the name. You would not 
be called hy any other when last we met, but 
now ’tis otherwise ; and I will not please you 
by calling you Mary.” 

“ Please me, thou saucy one—nay, I am thy 
Queen, and ’tis but my right to be called so,” 
she replied. 

“ Ay, Queen Dowager, too! But, jesting 
apart, dearest, if wind serves to morrow, are 
ye ready?” 

“ Yes!” answered Mary; and Suffolk rais- 
ing her hand respectfully to his lips, bowed and 
retired. 

Now, how different was Mary’s countenance 
from what but a few minutes before it had 
shewn! the sun was bathed in deeper glory, 
and Mary looked forth, with a full eat, 
enjoying all its beauty, its splendour, and its 
magnificence. 

“ How a few fleeting moments can change 
our destiny, and our temper!” she exclaimed. 
“ Ina few days I shall again see dear England,” 
and a blush kindled its brightness on her face 
in solitude, for her heart whispered—* and 
with dear Suffolk !” Then, how much dearér 
did England seem. And his presence had 
changed a blank (to her)into the most glorious 
of scenes—such is a woman’s heart ! 

Two days after this they sailed for the 
wished-for haven. ‘The wonderers in France 
were fully satisfied as to the “ how arid when,” 
when they saw Mary’s sweet smiles, and Suf- 
folk’s manly tenderness; and many a heart 
envied her, as he trod the deck of the vessel 
with her, and many an eye lost its wonted 
lustre when it was known in France that Mary 
was the bride of Suffolk —E. A, L— 





As the sun in all his splendor was peeping 
over the eastern hills, a newly married man 
exclaimed, “ the glory of the world is rising !” 
His wife, who happened to be getting up 
at that moment, taking the compliment to 
herself, simpered out, “ What would you 
say, my dear, if I had my new silk gown 





+" Say not so, Mary,” said a voice.—It was 
NN 
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** The proper study of mankind is man.” 





THE LIFE OF SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 


Sir Humphrey Davy was born at Penzance, 
Cornwall, England, on the seventeenth day of 
December, 1779, of a very respectable and 
ancient family. He was educated in the ele- 
ments of learning at Truro and Penzance, and, 
at the latter place, resided with a surgeon by 
the name of Tomkins, an intelligent and good 
man, and a friend ofhis family. Early talent 
distinguished the progress of Humphrey Davy, 
and at nine years of age he is said to have 
composed verses; no great intimation of the 
peculiar distinction which awaited his riper 
years. The Annual Anthoiogy contains some 
favourable specimens of his success in the 
metrical line, and his friends augured favour- 
ably of his future success, 

When fifteen years of age, Humphrey Davy 
was apprenticed to Mr. Borlase, a descendant 
from the celebrated antiquary of the same 








name. This gentleman was a surgeon, and a 
man of extensive and sound information. Un- 


cal profession, but particularly attached him 
self to natural history. 
he resided was rich in specimens of mineralogy, 
and these the student carefully collected. 
extended his views, at the same time, 
ing the composition, decomposition, and re- 
composition of the different substances which 
abound in this kingdom of nature; he examin- 
ed the several systems of natural philosophy, | 
and actually began to make theories of his own. | 
When he was eighteen, such had been the suc-' 
cess of his plan of study, that he had attained: 
a competent knowledge of chemistry, botany, | 
anatomy, and physiology, mathematics, meta-| 
physics, and natural philosophy. It was eoant: 
this period that the discoveries of Black, 
Cavendish, Lavoisier, Priestley, and others | 
were shedding a flood of light upon chemical | 
knowledge, and stimulating scientific enter- 
prise to enter upon the illimitable field of in- 
vestigation. ‘l'o this science Mr. Davy direct- 
ed his attention, and with its successful culti- 





vation, he identified his pursuits and ambition. 


At this place he discovered the respirability 
of nitrous oxide air, which circumstance at 
once attracted to him general attention. He 
was shortly afterwards elected professor of 
chemistry in the Royal Institution. 

In 1802 Professor Davy commenced a course 
of lectures before the board of Agriculture, 
exhibiting the connexion of this science with 
chemistry. These lectures he continued for 
three years. 

In 1803 he was elected a member of the 
Royal Society, a distinction which sufficiently 
evinces the high estimation in which he was 
held by men of science. 

He next directed his attention to the influ- 
ence of galvinism, and in 1807 delivered the 
Bakerian lecture, the subject of which was, 
“some new phenomena of chemical changes 
produced by electricity, particularly the de- 
composition of the fixed alkalies, and the 
exhibition of new substances which constitute 
the.r bases, and on the general nature of alka- 
line bodies.” Iu this lecture he promulgated 
his magnificent discovery of the metallic bases 
of potash and soda, substances which had hith- 
erto been deemed simple, but which he demon- 


i : . ‘-\ strated to be compounded of the mixture of 
der him he studied the rudiments of the medi-| a . ‘ 


oa ! '™~-' but decomposed other substances, and thus 
The country in which |! 


oxygen with a metal. He did not stop here, 


enriched the boundaries of science, and ex- 
tended the dominion of art. ‘lo anaecid hith- 


He! erto called the oxymuriatic, he gave the name 
to study-| of chlorine, having shown it not to be a com- 


pound, which it had been believed to be by all 
preceding chemists. 

In 1815 a committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the cause of the fire-damp in mines, 
through the explosion ef which so many lives 
are frequently lost. ‘Fo seek for a preventive 
against these dangerous effects, was the great 
object. This Sir Humphrey Davy happily and 
honourably accomplished by his invention of 
the safety lamp. For this great result of his 
ardour and genius, the coal owners of Tyne 
ani Wear voted hima service of plate worth two 
thousand pounds sterling. 

In 1818-9 he visited Italy, where he suc- 
cessfully analysed the colours used by the an- 
cients in their manuscripts. 

Qn the death of Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
Humphrey was elected president by the Royal 


A successful experiment developed his latent) Society by amajority of two hundred votes. 
powers, and nade hima conspicuous member | He had been previously complimented by the 
of the scientific world. He had ascertained | French Royal Academy with their highest hon- 
that the sea weed purifies the air contained in| ours. and ‘that during the continuance of the 
water, as vegetables on land do that of the/ fierce wars which so long disturbed the har- 
atmosphere. ‘This fact he communicated to| omy of all Europe. This conduct on the part 
Dr. Beddoes, the learned physician, who was) of the French scuvans reflected equal credit on 
endeavouring by means of dephlogistigating, themselves, and on the object of their merited 
or purifying air, to obtain a remedy for that|exaltation. Sir Humphrey died last year in 





terrific malady, consumption. This gentleman 
proposed to Mr. Davy a plan by which his 
chemical labours might be turned to useful 
account. The plan was adopted, and Mr. 
Davy became an inmate of the Pneumatic In- 
stitution, Downy-Square, near the Hot Wells. 





May, of apoplexy, to the great loss of science, 
and the regret of a vast circle of literary and 
phiosophical! friendsin every part of the world. 
In manners Sir Humphrey was affable and 
courteous, gay and lively, and but little distin< » 
guished from other men. 


M. lan | ( 
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WUSCBLLANBOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.” 


A MOTHER. 


There is something in sickness, that breaks 
down the pride of manhood; that softens the 
heart and brings it back to the feelings of in- 
fancy—who that has suffered, even in advanced 
life, in sickness and despondency, who that has 

ined in a weary bed in the neglect and lone- 
lees of a foreign land, but has thought of the 
mother that looked on his childhood; that 
smoothed his pillow and administered to his 
health? O! there isan endearing tenderness in 
the love of a mother to her son that transcends 
all other affections of the heart. It is neither 
to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by 
danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor 
stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every 
comfort to his convenience, she will glory in 
his fame and exult in his prosperity, and if 
adversity overtake him, he will be dearer to 
her by misfortune, or if disgrace settle upon 
his name, she will still love and cherish him, 
and if all the world cast him off, she will be all 
the world to him. 














AUTUMN. 

The chilling wind, and sharp, keen air of 
Autumn, are upon us. Three of the four sea- 
sons of this passing year have flitted by us, and 
we have hardly known them—the fourth, so 
einblematical of the descending period of the 
existence of man,is with us. We now see and 
recognize it ;—we are aware ofits presence ;— 
but soon, like the others, it will be past—gone 
by—viewed as a shadow, that was, and is no 
iore.—The present is the most interesting 
season of the year. In it the farmer views the 
consummation of his toil—the husbandman the 
produce of his care—the merchant is awake- 
ed from the dull lethargy of the summer 
months, and forms one of the busy multitude 
hurrying to and fro in the thronged mart. 
Wharves are filled with shipping unlading the 
produce of commerce, as the agriculturalist 
garners the produce of the field. The interior 
now begins to show the “sear and yellow 
leaf,’’ as the last stages of the annual growth 
approach—nature withers. The Autumn is 
the most interesting season to man, as he views 
it as a parent does the last of four beloved 
children ;—he caresses it as his only remnant, 
his last, solitary hope, ‘The Autumn is aholy 
season. Man is reminded by the rustling 
leaves of the decay of nature, and his thoughts 
are turned upon the decav of all humanity— 
of the fleeting existence of living things. Man 
brings this to himself, and is reflecting. The 
Autumn is also a pleasing season. It is the 
«ommencement of the husbandman’s holiday— 
the first notice to the youth of approaching 
recreation. The maiden puts on the most 


( joyous smiles, and the lover the most tender: 
‘ 


sighs. All, all, seems beatitude upon the 
face of the land—of our happy land.—N. Y 
Eve. Jour. 





A very infamous woman, well known to all 
the noble rakes of the court of Charles IL. desi- 
red in her will to have a sermon preached at 
her funeral, for which the preacher was to have. 
ten pounds on this express condition, that he 
should say nothing but what was well of her. 
It was with great difficulty a preacher was 
found to undertake the task. At length one 
offered himself, who, after preaching a sermon 
on the general subject of morality and the good 
uses to be made of it, concluded by saying ;— 
by the will of the deceased it is expected that f 
should mention nothing but what was well of 
her. All that I shall say of her, therefore, is 
this: she was born well, she lived well, and she 
died well; for she was born with the name of 





Creswell, she lived in Clerkwell, and died in 


'bridewell. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1829. 

The Book of the Boudoir.—This is the title of a new 
work by Lady Morgan, which the foreign papers an- 
nounce as being ready for the press, and forthwith to be 
issued simultaneously in Paris and London. 











| The Journal of Health—-A new periodical bearing 
\ this title, of which we have received a specimen, has 
‘recently been commenced in Philadelphia, under the 
editorial charge of an association of_respectable physi- 
‘cians. The number now before us contains several in- 
teresting articles evincing both ta‘ent and erudition, and 
altogether promises well as to the future usefulness and 
respectability of the publication; the design of which, 
|cannot better be made known to our readers, than by 
|inserting the following brief notice from its pages. 

Noticr.—-The primary object with the conductors of 
the Journal of Health, is to point out the means of pre 
serving health and preventing disease. To attain this, 
all classes and both sexes shall be addressed, in a style 
familiar and friendly, and with an avoidance of such 
professional terms and allusions as would in any way 
obscure the subject or alarm the most fastidious. The 
fruits of much reading, study, and careful observation, 
shall be placed before them, so arranged and applied as 
to conduce most efficaciously to their bodily comfort and 
mental tranquillity. To whatever profession or calling 
they may belong, the readers of this Jourual will find 
precepts susceptible of valuable application. Air, food, 
exercise, the reciprocal operation of mind and body, 
climate and localities, clothing and the physical educa- 
tion of children, are topies of permanent and pervading 
interest, with the discussion and elucidation of which 
the pages of the work will be mainly filled, 


! 
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MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chester, 
Mr. Abraham V. V. Elting, to Miss Mary Rand. 
At Athens, on the 12th inst. by the Rev. C. C. Van 
Cleef, Mr. Thomas Harrington, of Lyons, Wayne Co. 
to Miss Sarah Gooldsmith, of the former place. 





DIED, 
At New Lebanon, Mrs. Rehecea King, wife of John 
King, Esq. in the 50th vear of her age. 
At Athens, on the 10th inst. Mr. Morton Nichols, in 
the 23d year of his age. 























FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
Sysigambis, mother of Darius, king of Persia, was 
taken captive by Alexander the Great, by whom she 
was treated with so much kindness and respect, that at 
his death, she starved herself in grief. 


Though I have stood with tearless eye, 
And haughty heart, unmoved, 

To see the royal Cyrus die— 
The husband whom I loved! 

Though I have seen, on one dread day, 
My tour-score brothers slain, 

And still, as now no more I may, 
Disguised my secret pain; 

Though I have seen my son beloved, 
Hurled froin his father’s throne, 

A fugitive in lands removed 
And foreign from his own; 

E’en though that loved one lost his life, 
By treachery’s hellish art, 

And still my pride continued rife, 
And saved my bursting heart; 

Although I have, for fortitude, 
Established thus my name, 

Now I have met a blow so rude, 
As my proud soul to tame. 

My generous conqueror lies dead, 
Stopt in his bright career, 

His throne—is now a clay-cold bed, 
His stately car—a bier. 

That king, who, prostrate at his feet, 
Saw mighty monarchs fall— 

Has now, for robes, a winding sheet— 
For canopy—a pall. 

O generous, noble, valiant foe ! 
Thy too untimely death 

Has filled my breaking heart with wo 
And stopt my labouring breath.— 

But no! I cannot, will not stay, 
Now Alexander's gone— 

Tl wing my flight from earth away, 
And join each warlike son. 

Take, take away your proffered food— 
I ne’er shall need it more, 

T so to the land of the blest and good, 


Where my sons have gone before. Em™Ma,. 





FROM THE TOKEN For 1830. 
THE LEAF, 
BY &. G. GOODRICH. 


Tt came with spring’s soft sun and showers, 
Mid bursting buds and blushing flowers: 

Tt flourished on the same light stem, 

It drank the same clear dews with them. 
The crimson tints of summer morn 

That gilded one, did each adorn, 

The breeze that whispered light and brief 
To bud or blossom, kissed the leaf; 

When o'er the leaf the tempest flew, 

The bud and blossom trembled too, 


But its companions passed away, 

And left the leaf to lone decay, 

The gentle gales of spring went by, 

The fruits and Mowers of summer die, 
The autumn winds swept o'er the hill, 
And winter's breath caine cold and chil. 











The, ieaf now yielded to the biast, 
Anc. on the rushing stream was cast. 
Far, far it glided to the sea, 

And whirled and eddied wearily, 
Till suddenly. it sank to rest, 

And slumbered in the ocean's breast. 


Thus life begins—its morning hours, 
Bright as the birthday of the flowers—- 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 

As withered and as lost as they. 

Beneath the parent roof we mect 

In joyous groups, and gaily greet 

The golden beams of love and light, 
That kindle to the youthful sight. 

But soon we part, and one by one, 

Like leaves and flowers, the group is gone. 
One gentle spirit seeks the tomb, 

His brow yet fresh with childhood's bloom. 
Another treads the path of fame, 

And barters peace to win a name. 
Another still tempts fortune’s wave, 

And seeking wealth, secures a grave. 
The last grasps yet the brittle thread— 
Though friends are gone and joy is dead, 
Still dares the dark and fretful tide, 

And clutches at its power and pride, 

Till suddenly the waters sever, 

And like the leaf he sinks forever. 

















** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
‘¢ Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


—* 
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Answer tothe puzz.Es in our last. 
Pozzur 1.—Because she is much talked of. 
Puzz_Le 11.— Because it makes the best toast. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
L 
My first is the child of Deceit, 
The sister of Pian and Deception ; 
My second’s an adjective neat ; 
Its degree I've no fancy to mention ; 
My whole I may freely compare 
To the delicate hue of the snow ; 
The flowers of Deceit ne'er grew there, 
And the buds of Design never blow. 
11. 

There is a natural production which commonly exists 
from two to six feet from the surface of the earth; it is 
neither animal nor vegetable, male nor female; yet 
commonly « xists between both; it is found in the Old 
Testament, highly recommended in the New, and serves 
both purposes of fidelity and treachery. 
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WANTED, 

A smart, active lad, about 15 or 16 years of age, to 
serve as an apprentice to the Printing Business. One 
that has a good common education, and can come well 
recommended will meet with good encouragement by 
inquiring at this office. 


PRINTING. 

Books, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hand- 
bills, &c, &c. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
office, upon reasonable terms. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 

Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post office. 

J All Orders and Communications mugt be post paid 
to receive attention, ; ” 








